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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
Lavinia L. Dock, R.N., Department Editor 

EXAMINATIONS FOR HOSPITALS AND VISITING NURSES IN BELGIUM 

By Mlle. Cecile Mechelynck 

Directrice Generate de V 'Association des Infirmieres de Belgique 

(Translated by the League of Red Cross Societies) 

ALL those interested in the question of nursing in Belgium hailed 
with acclamation the Royal decree of September 3, 1921, which 
regulates the training of hospital and visiting nurses. Two state 
nursing examinations had been in force for some time, but were not 
satisfactory, and in many of the better schools they were not taken. 
The first of these examinations, for which a certificate was awarded, 
required merely theoretical knowledge and the second, for which a 
diploma was given, was held after two years' practical work. As, 
however, nurses were permitted to practice after the first examination, 
confusion resulted, the public being unable to differentiate between 
the two grades of nurses. 

The Royal decree regulates the course of study required for both 
hospital and visiting nurses as follows: 

No pupil is accepted for examination unless she has followed, as 
resident nurse in a nurses' training school, the theoretical instruction 
and demonstrations to be given, with the exception of classes in 
domestic economy, pedagogy and sociology, by doctors of medicine. 
Three years of study are obligatory for all pupils. Two years of 
the course are identical for both hospital and visiting nurses, general 
nursing training being given for that period, but the third year the 
student specializes in the branch selected, either hospital or visiting 
nursing. 

Hospital nurses must have had at least two years of study in 
medical and surgical clinical work, contagious and special diseases. 

Visiting nurses must take: (1) One year medical and surgical 
clinical work, contagious and special diseases; (2) Four months 
children's medical and surgical clinical work, maternity work, infant 
welfare clinic work, creche and maternal dispensary work and work 
in defective children's colonies; (3) Two months' tuberculosis work 
in clinics, dispensaries and sanatoria; (4) One month's work in clinic 
for skin and venereal diseases; (5) One month medical school work; 
(6) One month medical and surgical out-patient work. 

At the end of the third year, the nurse can present herself for 
examination before the provincial medical commission, which is under 
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state control. After passing the examination she receives, besides 
her diploma, a badge and identity book. The transitory period before 
the law comes into complete force extends till October 1, 1924, but 
from October 1, 1921, the first examination is dispensed with, and no 
new students will be permitted to terminate their studies without 
being registered at a recognized training school. Those who have 
already commenced their studies will be permitted to continue them 
where started. From now onwards all prospective nurses will have 
to take a three years' course in a training school approved by the 
provincial medical commission. It is hoped shortly to have state 
registration of trained nurses with penalties for illegal practice 
similar to those pertaining to doctors and midwives. 

WHERE A LITTLE CARE SAVED AN EXISTENCE 

By Evelyn Walker 
Directrice Nursing Service, American Committee for Devastated France 

IT IS eleven o'clock at night, all the Comite houses or barracks, 
where the chauffeurs and nurses live, will soon fall asleep in the 
silence of the night. 

Suddenly resounds the ringing of the bell. We do not promise 
service at night, but nevertheless they come very often asking our 
services, because in no other part of Soissons can be found any help, 
so because of the urgence of the case, and the pressing note of the 
doctor we bring forth our kit, one of our brave chauffeurs starts her 
car, and here we are on our way to some bed of pain. 

And it really is a bed of pain! A husband is asking assistance 
from a nurse for his wife, taken suddenly ill. He brings a message 
very urgent from the doctor, who asks as a very great favor that one 
of us spend the night with her. He has discovered a "grossesse 
extra-uterine." She will have to be operated upon tomorrow; her 
case is very serious, almost fatal, due to an internal hemorrhage. 
And we are to see that another hemorrhage does not occur, to give her 
injections of camphorated oil, and serum to hold the life that seems 
slowly ebbing, and to try and give her sufficient strength to undergo 
the operation. If these cares are not given her, death seems very 
likely. I stay at her bedside while her husband goes to awaken the 
nearest druggist, in order to get the necessary drugs. 

The patient is cold and discolored, without life almost. But, 
even if I can revive her, will she be able to wait very long for the 
surgeon? In Soissons we have only doctors and surgeons who 
attempt minor operations. This case necessitated calling in the 
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famous surgeon of Compeigne, who comes regularly twice a week to 
the hospital at Soissons. 

Anxiously I ask the doctor, "When do you think the surgeon will 
arrive?" He gives me an evasive answer, "We must wait until 8 
o'clock in the morning, when the telephone offices are open. Then we 
will call Dr. Woimant who, if he has not already started on his 
rounds, will come and make the necessary operation." What a waste 
of time before the poor patient can be properly cared for! "But," 
I say to the doctor, "since it is such an urgent case, perhaps there is 
something else we can do, instead of waiting for the morning and 
for the opening of the telephone offices, there is the Comite, and if 
I ask them I do not doubt but that the devotion of one of our 
chauffeurs will make it possible to go to Compiegne, in spite of the 
night or the cold, to tell Dr. Woimant, and probably bring him back 
with her. 

Thus the expedition was arranged and, while the auto started 
in the direction of Soissons, with a nurse to explain the case to the 
doctor, I stayed at the bedside administering such help as I could, 
and waiting anxiously their return. 

To the husband, stunned and grieved at the sudden seriousness 
of his wife's illness, I could give very little hope. In caring for my 
patient the hours of the night passed very quickly, — if it had not been 
for the intense suffering of the patient, and for the anguished waiting 
for the surgeon. 

I had calculated that he could have arrived at half-past five. 
During the last two hours, my patient is really better, the hemorrhage 
has stopped, and a little color has come back to her cheeks, her lips 
are a little less discolored. 

But the auto does not come back, and after an hour of such 
waiting, we hear the chugging motor. They had had a very bad 
trip, fiat tires, etc., and worst of all, they did not bring back the 
surgeon. He was absent in Paris, therefore we must start out for 
Laon to get Dr. Lemarchal. It is the only hope. The patient's 
condition continues to improve slightly. After telephoning to Laon, 
we start out to get Dr. Lemarchal. One can visualize his being 
brought back to Soissons where the operation can be performed, but 
again, — where get the means of transportation? Again the American 
Committee comes to the rescue with its ambulance. Two nurses place 
the patient as carefully as possible on the stretcher, and the auto 
starts gently, very gently, to avoid as much as possible the shocks 
over the still more or less uneven roads of the destroyed village. 

Our patient suffers very much, but the life which seemed ready 
to abandon her at any moment is slowly coming back and there is 
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hope that she will be able to stand the operation. And truly the 
ending is a happy one. The ability of the surgeon delivered her; she 
will not be able to have any more children, but she will undoubtedly 
recover. When I thanked the surgeon for having allowed me to help 
in the operation, he replied: "It is we who thank you. It is due to 
your good efforts that this result was obtained. You checked the 
hemorrhage and, consequently, postponed death. You did not prolong 
her state, but helped it in such a way that we were able to operate 
and she was able to stand the operation." 

These thanks are not for me. I want to transfer them to the 
Comite and to all those interested in the Committee and its support. 
If there were any contribution of mine, as nurse, it was only possible 
because the Committee was there, furnishing the implements, the 
necessary transportation, without which the best intentions in the 
world remain powerless. 



WHO'S WHO IN THE NURSING WORLD 

IX. MARY ADELAIDE NUTTING 

Birthplace: Waterloo, Quebec, Canada. Parentage: Canadian. Prelim- 
inary education: Private schools in Ottawa and Montreal, studied 
music and art for several years and taught music. Professional 
education, graduate of Johns Hopkins Hospital Training School, 1893. 
Positions held: Assistant Superintendent of Nurses, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
1893-1894; Superintendent of Nurses, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 1894-1907; Pro- 
fessor — Institutional Administration, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1907-10; Director, Department of Nursing and Health, 1910 to the present time. 
Offices held: Maryland State Nurses' Association, President, 1903, Honorary 
President, 1907; Nurses' Associated Alumnae (now A. N. A.), Charter Member, 
1898, Vice-President, 1899; Society of Superintendents of Training Schools for 
Nurses (now League of Nursing Education), Secretary, 1903-06, President, 
1897 and also in 1910, Chairman Committee on Education, 1903-08, 1911-20; 
Chairman Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund Committee, 1915-20; Member, 
International Council of Nurses and Delegate to International Congress of 
Nurses, 1912; Chairman, Committee on Nursing, of Council of National Defense, 
1918-20; Member, National Committee on Nursing of Red Cross. Author of: 
Joint author with L. L. Dock of The History of Nursing, Vols. I and II ; Reports 
and Monographs on Education of Nurses, Bureau of Education, 1905, 1907, 1912; 
various papers, addresses, monographs on nursing subjects, 1893-1922. Address: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 



